BRITISH SHIPPING
which are so difficult to estimate accurately, we must
come to the conclusion that from the shipping stand-
point Great Britain would, on the whole, enter a new
war on the lines of the last in a rather less favourable
position. In this connection we can duly appreciate
the very great importance of maritime routes which
save time, such as the Mediterranean routes. If Great
Britain's merchant shipping had to negotiate the Cape
of Good Hope instead of steaming through the Suez
this circumstance would greatly increase the amount of
hold-room needed for her imports. A sudden closing
of the Mediterranean to British shipping would mean
more than a temporary delay in steamship arrivals
owing to the fact that all vessels would have to take
the longer Gape route ; it would mean a permanent
shortage of hold-room because at any one period more
ships would be on the high seas.
The final factor to be mentioned is the transition
from coal to oil fuelling in the mercantile marine. The
fact that oil is now the chief fuel used will make Great
Britain's shipping situation more difficult in the event
of war. The imports of oil into Great Britain in 1913
were only one-fifth of the amount imported in 1937.
This means that a part of her merchant shipping
tonnage to-day consists of tankers, i.e. of specially
built vessels which are unsuited to take any cargo but
the one for which they were built. If hostile action
succeeded in cutting off Great Britain's oil supplies,
or even in reducing them to any considerable degree,
the result would be a major catastrophe for the country.
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